The Red Anchorite

and peculiar about him is the red he wears. It is a monk's robe,
only made of red. It is of wool, dyed scarlet. But, once again, it is
the way he leans. He leans out of the picture, or is leaning out of
the world. Where he looks he leans. He is leaning in the direction
of his thoughts. He follows his own meditation, or is so intent
upon the words he reads that their legibility, the feat of reading
them correctly into words, is as important as the result of some
experiment in test tube or crucible. Upon its success, or un-
success, depends the world, and more than the world.

We have said that you can hear the rustling of his sleeves. They
are tied at his wrists for greater ease in writing. And the narrowing
makes his fingers thinner and longer still. For he is, now, so en-
tirely absorbed that the hand of the elbow on which he leans is as
if withered. They are like dead fingers; but this is only their thin-
ness and pallor. The fingers are like the claws of a rodent. They
are narrow and rigid. It is his hands which begin to give him per-
sonality. The rodent character is carried from his hands into
his nature. He gnaws at his knowledge; or the weight of it gnaws
at him and allows no rest to his spirit. But this is conveyed, also,
in his thin temples, which are wasted and ascetic, not from illness
but from fasting and privation. At the same time, his physical
strength is apparent in his gaunt height and in the quickness of his
movements. He must walk with a long, quick tread. This is no
invalid of the study, but a strong man confined and imprisoned in
his learning. Also, his gaze is not myopic, nor shortsighted; it is the
staring of eyes that are too strong for the dusty pages of a book.
His temper comes, then, from these limitations. They are barriers
which he should have broken down and traversed, long ago. They
are obstacles which have delayed him until it is too late. The hour-
glass which stands in front of him upon the table is his worst
enemy. And, as we think of this, in the town below, the bell stops
and the hour tolls out.

This hermit has become so much a part of his cell that he is only
himself, and living, at his desk. He is the old, old crustacean of the
wall, the limpet of the rock. The objects round him are the para-
phernalia of his work. Their never-varying arrangement is in
accordance with his code of self. And he could no more change
their position upon his table than take to writing with his left
hand instead of with his right. The only objects that are not static
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